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satisfactory, is in a high degree suggestive and helpful. Even more 
stimulating is the chapter on " Italiot, Samnite, and Campanian Elements 
in the Earliest History of Rome," in which he sets forth the cultural 
relations of Rome with other peoples of Italy, and indicates various lines 
of research along which scholars will doubtless be able to make further 
contributions to the subject. In general the tendency of these studies is 
to free Rome from the isolation in which from Niebuhr to Mommsen her 
history has been studied, and to exhibit her as an Italian community 
living in close political, commercial, and general cultural relations with 
her neighbors both native and Greek. Notwithstanding some incon- 
sistencies and an occasional mistake, the work certainly adds new interest 
as well as fresh knowledge to early Italian and Sicilian history. 

The volume is made attractive in appearance by the excellent type 
and illustrations; but the translator in his effort to be faithful has often 
done violence to the English language. 

George Willis Botsfobd 

Columbia University 



Life in the Homeric Age. By Thomas Day Seymoue. New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. 704. $4.00 net. 

Amid the universal feeling of regret caused by the untimely death of 
Professor Seymour there is at least this element of consolation, that he 
was spared long enough to give to the world an enduring monument of 
his painstaking scholarship and life-long devotion to the study and 
interpretation of Homer. 

Life in the Homeric Age is a large volume of some seven hundred 
pages including a bibliography, a fairly complete index, maps, illustra- 
tions, and excellent views, handsomely bound and beautifully printed — 
a book to delight the eye and tempt the general reader. It is, however, 
too much in the form of a manual of Homeric antiquities to be readable 
as a whole, and will therefore be serviceable mainly for occasional study 
and reference. It covers, less exhaustively, the same general ground as 
the three elaborate volumes of Buchholz Die homerischen Realien, but 
is a work of independent research carried out with eyes open to the prog- 
ress in Homeric study, especially the vast amount of archaeological 
evidence which has been brought to bear on Homeric problems, since 
Buchholz wrote. However, the author treats archaeological questions 
only incidentally, indicating briefly here and there their significance in 
connection with the philological study of the poems. His point of view 
is philological, not archaeological. "From the poet's language he has 
attempted to discover what was before the poet's mind." 

Those who hope for definite pronouncements on disputed points of 
Homeric controversy will be somewhat disappointed. Such questions 
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are but lightly touched in a very readable introduction. The problem of 
the origin of the Homeric poems is raised only that the author may make 
a clear statement of his view, assumed throughout the book, that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey present in the main a consistent and trustworthy 
picture of the life of a single age. He believes in a modified form of the 
development theory but not in the original multiplicity of distinct lays. 
The poems were "in a manner 'sung to pieces' rather than composed 
separately and stitched together." Different strata, no doubt, exist in 
the epics. "Some parts of them may have been two or even three cen- 
turies older than others," but as yet attempts to determine the limits of 
the old and the new have not been successful, mainly because the 
archaeological and philological tests point to embarrassingly inharmo- 
nious conclusions. A large part of the introductory chapter is occupied 
with a lucid argument to prove that "Homer was not an archaeologist," 
which Homeric students will find more convincing than Andrew Lang's 
more diffuse treatment of the same question in his recent volume, Homer 
and His Age. The poet sings of a time somewhat remote, but reflects 
the customs, ideas, and life of his own day. He was entirely unembar- 
rassed by the purely modern insistence on accurate historical reconstruc- 
tion or " local color." 

The chapter on Homeric "Cosmography and Geography" is, naturally, 
more up to date than the corresponding account of Buchholz. Here, as 
elsewhere, the author shows his sane and conservative judgment. He 
prefers to wander vaguely with Homer in "No Man's Land," rather than 
accept the too definite guidance of the ingenious M. Berard or his under- 
study, M. Champault. He discusses at some length Dr. Dorpfeld's 
identification of Homeric Ithaca with modern Leucas and appears to 
accept his view, though with Homeric inconsistency he ignores it later 
(see p. 94). A chapter on the Troad, which would properly follow this, 
is one of the most useful in the book. Details are here collected from 
scattered and not easily accessible sources into a clear and interesting 
account of the topography of the Troad, the disputes regarding the site 
of Ancient Ilium, the history of the excavations conducted by Schliemann 
and DOrpfeld on Hissarlik and the discovery of the well-walled " sixth 
city " now generally held to be the ruins of Homeric Troy. 

Other divisions of the book take up various phases of Homeric life 
from "Animals, Fishes, Birds and Insects" to "Olympus and the 
Gods." In most cases the subjects are brought before the reader 
with great wealth of citations together with appropriate and sensible 
comments. The plan of making the poet speak for himself as much as 
possible, which is admirable in its way, produces occasionally a monot- 
onous catalogue effect which might have been avoided in some degree 
by the use of illuminating summary and generalization. The author's 
conservatism in the matter of generalizing and his caution in guarding 
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against overstatement result, now and then, in a negative impression 
which is somewhat misleading. One illustration of this is the comment 
he makes on the gloomy words of Achilles' wraith in the eleventh Odyssey : 
" If the proud Achilles would rather serve on earth than reign in Hades, 
doubtless the ordinary man expected to gain nothing by death." To 
most readers, Buchholz's statement that the Homeric picture of the 
phantom abode of men outworn is "duich und durch pessimistisch " 
seems mild enough. Nor is any account taken in the book of the shadow 
of melancholy cast by this dread prospect over the living. On the con- 
trary, " Homer is buoyantly optimistic." " The Homeric Greeks take a 
wholesome, cheerful view of life." The numerous pessimistic reflections 
in the poems are explained away on one ground or another, leaving no 
dark cloud to trouble the serene Homeric sky. 

"Lack of uniformity in the extension of the original plan" as the 
book grew in the hands of the author probably accounts for a manifest 
disproportion in the treatment of some subjects as compared with others. 
Recent interest in the discussion of Homeric "War and Arms" may 
justify a hundred and twenty-four pages devoted to them, but nine pages 
on "Ethics," loosely appended to the chapter on "Olympus and the 
Gods," and seven pages on " Psychology," relegated to the end of the 
chapter on " Hades and His Realm " are disappointingly inadequate. 
In the brief digest of Homeric ethics, little or no mention is made of 
such cardinal words as de/us, cuSuis, vfipis, vefucru, ai-jj. The author perhaps 
contented himself with a summary review of these subjects because they 
are so thoroughly handled in Buchholz's third volume, but his compara- 
tive neglect of them is to be regretted because in most working libraries 
Life in the Homeric Age will doubtless supersede former handbooks of 
Homeric antiquities. 

George Norlin 

The University of Colorado 



Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, auctoritate et 
impensis Academiae Inscriptionum et Litterarum Humani- 
orum collectae et editae. Paris: Leroux. Each fasc. ca. 
Fr. 2. 

The first seven fasciculi of this important collection of late Greek 
inscriptions were reviewed in Vol. I, pp. 193 f ., of this Journal. In 1906 
two further instalments appeared, viz., Tom. I, fasc. iv, containing the 
inscriptions of Samothrace; Sarmatia, Bosporus; Mauretania, Numidia, 
Africa; Creta et Cyrenaica (Nos. 843 to 1042); and Tom. Ill, fasc. v, 
containing addenda et corrigenda to the preceding four parts of this 
volume with two indices of the personal names and cognomina found in 
Vol. III. It is to be regretted that with the names in the former index 



